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Methodist preachers often boast of a cor- 
dial union with other sects, but this is mere 
pretence to hide their designs and accomphish 
their purposes. They dislike the Church of 
England because she is too Popish, and pos- 
sesses too much of the good things of this 
life, which they could wish to share; they 
have a cordial antipathy against the Calvin- 
ists, because they oppose their Pelagian prin- 
ciples and enthusiastic pretensions; they hate 
the Unitarians, because they laugh at their 
visionary notions; and they despise the Kil- 
hamites and Ranters, because they are chips 
of the old block, schismatics, forsooth, and 
heretics from the mother church. I speak as 
deliberately and advisedly as Mr. Jewett, 
and without any motive for misrepresenta- 
tion. There is no sect so narrow-minded, 
80 illiberal, ‘so prejudiced, against their fel- 
lew-Protestants, and possessed of such indefi- 
nite notions of religious liberty, as the Me- 
thodist preachers, and those who imbibe their 
spirit; but, were they ever in power, they 
would be the first to restrict it, and the hast 
to promote it. I saw something of this spi- 
rit, and felt something of it in myself, ana I 
could only reconcile it with reason and jus- 
tice, by supposing that Methodism was the only 
true religion, and all the world besides, were 
schismatics from the church and corrupters 
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of the faith. This was the opinion I sincere- 
ly formed, and I acted upon it accordingly. 


—— ————————— 
| I thea proceeded to state, for my own sat- 
|isfaction, what appeared to me to be just 


There was only one thing which materially ‘grounds for dissent. ‘All separation from 
tended to shake my principles, and that was, ‘the church must be founded on necessity of 
the very modern date of Methodism—that | cause, propriety of means, and utility of ef- 
she was the child of yesterday, the bantling | fect, I need not prove Methodism to be 
of Mr. Wesley and his mother. * founded on necessity, for all who are acquaint- 

I have preserved from destruction some | eq with its origin know it to have been ne- 
private thoughts written by me on this sub- \cessary, unless we are told that it ought not 
geet, dated August 31, 1814, nearly five to exist under any circumstanees; and to 
years before I became a Catholic, which! prove this they must prove that the church 
shew the difficulties I found, and my mode | cannot err, and that Mr. Wesley had not the 
of reconciling them. ‘‘ All dissent (I argu-/ same divine call to preach the gospel as the 
ed) from the church of God is unjustifiable, | rest of the clergy, which no one can prove. 
unless we can substantiate an essential rea-|[f, therefore, he had this call, and was pre- 
son, and it can be no less than dangerous, if| yented from exercising it in the church, he 
not damnable schism. What then are my | was bound in conscience to. exercise it wher- 
reasons for being a Methodist? Will it suf-| ever he could gain an audience. No man 
fice to say, I was born of Methodistical pa-| can dispense with his call to preach the gos- 
rents? Certainly not. For if the church of| nel; for a dispensation of the gospel being 
England, which is the main body of profess- | committed unto him—‘Wo to him if he preach 
ing Christians in this country, be the church | jt not.> But Mr. Wesley was expelled from 
of God, it becomes my duty, now that I am | the churches by a wicked clergy, and there- 
arrived at years of discretion, to return to the | fore they are the dissenters, and Mr. Wes- 
bosom of that church from which my father | ley and the Methodists are the true church 
dissented, unless I find an essential cause!of God”! I carried the argument much 
for dissent. For the church of God has a! 








sanctity attached to it, which calls for our re- | 


spect and veneration, and it is necessary that 
it should be so, or we must admit the idea, 
that every capricious mind has a right to ex- 
alt himself against the chureh, and become 
the founder of a new sect; and if we sanc- 
tion this principle in the first instance, we 
must, to be consistent, follow it up till every 
individual becomes different in faith and com- 
munion from all the rest of mankind, and 
thus scatter every religious body, and banish 
all unity of faith and church communion from 
the earth.” 


* Mr. Wesley never gould be brought to allow of lay- 
preaching till Thomas Maxwell began. ‘This took place 
while he was on his tour through the societies. On his 
return his mother told him that Thomas had begun to 
preach. Mr. Wesley was indignant, but his inspired 
mother replied—** John, ‘Thomas Maxwell has as much 
call to preach as you.’’ ‘This said, he hears him himself 
and approves it too. 





farther, shewing the means used for estab- 
lishing Methodism to be proper, that its ef- 
fects were beneficial, and I concluded that it 
was a mercy I was a Methodist, and by the 
grace of God would continue so. . 

I have quoted this document to shew, that 
I thought seriously of these things, long be- 
fore I knew any thing of the Catholic reli- 
gion, and that I had some idea of the neces- 
sity of unity of faith, and church commu- 
nity. But i ciel in supposing there was no 
infallibility, or authority in the church to 
judge of the doctrine of its ministers, or to 
suspend, their functions. 1 forgot, that the 
right of private judgment was the foundation 
of Protestantism, and that this gives to every 
man, the right to violate every system of faith 
and communion whatever. I forgot, that 
there was no general unity of faith even in 
Methodism, and that the right I defended in 
Mr. Wesley, Mr. Kilham had assumed to 
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violate the peace of Methodism. I forgot, 
that while I pleaded for unity I gave the 
church no power by which that unity could 
be effected. I forgot, that although a divine 
vocation is necessary to the ministry, yet 
God never gives this vocation but in harmo- 
ny with the economy of his church, and that 
“the spicits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets. For God is not the God of dis- 
sension, but of peace.” 1 Cor. xiv. 32, 33. 
Finally, 1 forgot, that if the faet of one man 
leaving the church, and lifting up his voice 
against her, and that without any divine tes- 
timonial that his authority was divine, could 
anoul the prior authority of the church, and 
become himself the only authority, carrying 
the church with him, then he must be sup- 
posed the only true Christian, and the sanc- 
tity, authority and security of all churches 
would be annulled and destroyed. Thus I 
was sincerely poking my way after truth in 
the dark; I saw its glimmerings at a distance, 
but its temple I could not find. However, it 
will be seen in what manner I satisfied my 
conscience, and why I clung with fond em- 
braces to the sect in which I had been born, 
till the providential moment in which I met 
with my Rev. Friend, through whose instru- 
mentality I was converted to the Catholic 
faith. In the meantime, several circumstan- 
ces transpired, which it will be more in order 
to explain when I notice the scurrilities and 
falsehoods of Mr. Jewett. 

These circumstances served to expose some 
of the defects of the system, but could not 
and did not shake my attachment to the gen- 
eral cause. For I argued thus: If Metho- 
dism be not the church of God, where can I 
find it? Of the Catholic church I knew noth- 
ing, except its far proclaiming idolatry, su- 
perstition, ignorance, folly, tyranny, cruelty 
and wickedness. Had any man at this time 
told me I should become a Catholic, I would 
have turned from him with pity, or disgust, 
as either thinking me deranged, or as being 
so himself. And if I looked into any other 
sect, I found no common faith, or congenial- 
ity of feeling which could induce me to em- 
brace it. I therefore continued to clasp her 
image to my. heart, (I beg their pardon, I 
hope they will not be offended at my idolatry) 
and exclaimed—-Methodism, with all thy 
faults, lL love thee! Besides my natural af- 
fection for the young lady’s imnage—if I look- 
ed at my family, they were all Methodists, 
even to image worship—if I looked at my 
commerce, this was principally among the 
worshippers of the image of this Diana—all 
my friends, with whom I was on terms of the 
closest intimacy, for I am very susceptible 
of tender friendships, were all high-priests, or 
priests, or devotees of the goddess. Olten 
did I proclaim her praises from the stool, or 
the rostrum; and often did we sing in mutual 
concert—“‘ Strong is the power, and excel- 
lent are the virtues, and universal shall be 
the glory and the praise of our great and 
mighty Diana.” But how mysterious are the 
ways of Divine Providence? Truly it may 
be said—‘* He rides upon the whirlwind, and 
his footsteps are in the deep waters.” We 
can sometimes look after him, but his face 
we cannot see. So much of the chain of 
events as we do discover proves that all his 
ways are perfect, and all his works are done 
in truth. But the remainder is hidden in the 
clouds of mystery, which we cannot and ought 
not to attempt to explore. 


How little thought I at this period, that in 
a few years | should abandon a cause which 
had been the pride of my life to support, and 
for which I was ready to exhaust all the en- 
ergies of body and mind. And how much 
farther still was it from my thoughts that I 
should become a professor of that religion 
which of all others I hated—a member of 
that church which of all others I feared—and 
a priest of those very altars which above all 
others I despised and detested. Truly I may 
say, “‘ I was a blasphemer, a persecutor, and 
contumelious; but. obtained mercy because 
I did it ignorantly in unbelief. O God! I 
thank thee that thou hast designed to look 
upon me, who am less than the least of all 
thy servants, and given me this grace that I 
should preach among the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.” 

Mr. Jewett has noticed two circumstances, 
which he thinks reflects dishonor on me; 
these circumstances will also be laid open, 
when I have leisure to notice him, and docu- 
ments referred to which will throw the sha- 
dow the contrary way, and if not blind, will 
certainly throw him (Mr. Jewett) in the dark. 
What I admire is, the evident hand of God 
preventing those steps which might have 
rendered my conversion impracticable. For 
very likely the circumstances could not have 
existed which produced it; and I have this 
opinion, that scarcely any other person than 
my Rev. Friend Mr. Martyn, could have 
brought it to a final issue. 

The work however is done—it ts complete- 
ly done—and, what is more, it is eternally 
done, unless a wiser man than I have ever 
yet found ean demonstrate my error, and 
then [ hope I shall follow the maxim—* It is 
wiser to acknowledge an error than to persist 
in it.” 

My object now is to shew how this work 
was accomplished. And I entreat the read- 
er’s serious attention to the Rule of Faith 
which I shall lay down, as nearly as possible 
in the order in which it first made its impres- 
sion on my mind. The language is my own, 
and my present views may add something to 
the chain of argumentation, but as far as my 
notes and recollection serve me, the matter 
is substantially the same. 

In the course of unforeseen events I was 
led to fix my residence at Walsall, where I 
continued to labor in the different parts of 
the Wednesbury circuit with pleasure to my- 
self, and I have reason to believe with profit 
to others. In a short time I became ac- 
quainted with a neighboring Catholic, whom 
1 did not know to be such at first. I found 
in this person principles of honor and reli- 
gion which elaimed my esteem, and I con- 
ceived the design of converting him to Me- 
thodism. I took an opportunity of speaking 
to him on religious subjects, and then it was 
I discovered him to be a Catholic. I was 
much grieved, for although I respected him 
for his virtues, I pitied him from my heart on 
account of his religion, and with still greater 
ardor labored to convince him of his error. 
Soon after this, another circumstance took 
place, which caused me to enter more deep- 
ly into the controversy. I had engaged a 
servant maid, whose father was a Catholic, 
and herself had received some instructions 
in that religion. This I did not know at the 
time, and, accordingly to my usual custom, 











made it a condition of her entering my fami- 


rh. 





ly, that she should attend at the Methodist 
chapel. This she submitted to, + ving, 
“she supposed it was of little co nce 
at what place of worship a person attended 
if good was taught there.” This isa very 
common salvo among Protestants much better 
educated than this poor maid, upon whom, 
Catholic instructions appear to have had lit- 
tle effect; so true it is, that the things that 
are seen have a greater influence upon the 
human mind in general than those which are 
not seen; hence Protestants, however they 
may disapprove of the doctrines taught by a 
sect, yet if interest renders it desirable for 
them to attend that ministry, they easily si- 
lence their conscience with the delusive hope 
that some good is taught there. O how dan- 
gerous is such a practice! upon this princi- 
ple we may join with Heathens, Mahome- 
tans, Jews, or any other sect, when it will 
promote our interest. During the abode of 
this servant in my family, I had occasion to 
send her to the house of the above-named 
gentlemen; he no sooner saw her than he 
recognized her, inquired into the circum- 
stance of her coming to live with me, spoke 
on the danger of neglecting her religion, and 
inquired why he had not seen her lately at 
the Catholic chapel? The maid’s answer 
was sitople and honest: “I go, Sir, to the 
Methodist chapel. He remonstrated with 
her strongly, and his words had a powerful 
effect upon her mind. She came home and 
wept bitterly. ‘To vindicate my religion, and 
repel an interference in my family affairs, I 
espoused her cause. This led to religious 
controversy, and the gentleman, fearing he 
might darken council with words without 
knowledge, referred the case to his pastor, 
the Rey. Francis Martyn. 

I cannot suffer this opportunity to pass, 
without recording my disapprobation of my 
own conduct in this case, and of thousands 
of Protestants besides myself, who force’ser- 
vants to violate their conscience tor a piece 
of bread. If a servant perform his duty to 
his employer, this is all the master ought to 


his God’s. 
will such persons have to give at the dread tri- 
bunal of their Maker, in whose sight there is 
no distinction of persons! I am very credi- 
bly informed, that a certain gentleman of 
this town of Stourbridge, retains a Catholic 
servant on condition that he goes to church 
—Wo to that master! and wo to that servant 
too!! 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 203.—no. 26.] 
BROMSGROVE, Nov. 6, 1814. 


But we will not proceed on human reason- 
ingalone. We will apply to that great source 
from which alt your information is derived, 
and see what is to be collected from it. We 
will search the scripture, and examine how it 
was that faith was imparted to the first chris- 
tians, whether by the scriptures alone, or by 
the testimony of the pastors of the church. 
In the first place, what is written concerning 
the conversion of Saul, or St. Paul? Saul 
was a persecutor of the church of Christ, 
who, going from Jerusalem unto Damascus, 
was visited by the Lord, “‘ who said unto him, 
Saul why persecutest thou me: and he said who 





art thou, Lord? And the Lord said unto him, 


expect; his labor is his master’s, but his soul. 
And, oh! what an awful account . 
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Jam Jesus whom thou persecutest: and Saul 
said, what wouldst thou have me todo? And 
the Lord said, arise and go into the city, and 
it shall be told thee what thou must do, &c.” 
Here, Sir, is an admirable example for us. 
The Lord said unto Saul, it shall be told thee 
what thou shalt do. The Lord did not say 
search the scriptures; judge for thyself; let no 
man judge for thee: but he said, it shall be told 
thee what thou shalt do, It is evident, from 
the writings of St. Paul, that he was more 
conversait with the holy scriptures than most 
men are. But we see that the knowledge 
St. Paul had of the Bible was not sufficient 
to make him a christian, nor to enable him 
to know what to do. It was enjoined that he 
should receive instructions from a priest of 
the church: Jt shall be told thee, said Jesus, 
what thou shalt do. ‘‘ Ananias put his hands 
upon him and he received his sight, and he was 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” 

We read likewise in the same book of the 
Acts, that Cornelius was a just man, and one 
that feared God, with all his house. The 
Lord, in order to make him a christian, sent 
an angel unto him, and the angel gave him 
instruction how to proceed. The angel did 
not.say unto him, search the scriplures; but 
he said unto him, send for Peter, ‘ and he 
shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do.” 
No Bible is here mentioned,—no judging for 
himself: but Peter was to tell him what to 
do. We know what followed: Peter came 
and preached unto him, and he and his whole 
house believed and were baptized. Peter 
came and explained the scriptures unto them 
and they believed from the words of Peter. 
If he had followed your principle, he would 
have desired them to have searched the scrip- 


. tures, and to have judged for themselves.— 


He would have said unto them, ‘‘ where do 
you find that any man has any authority to 
search the scriptures for you? Search the 
word of God for yourselves, and inqu:re in 
+ what page you are commanded to believe by 
proxy? Where has God enjoined you to let 
others search the Bible for you? But how 
differently does Peter act! he instructs them 
eXactly as a bishop of the Catholic church 
would do; and as they always have done. 
We read in the same book that Philip 
joined himself to the chariot of the eunuch 
of Queen Candace, as he was reading the 
scriptures. ‘* And Philip said unto him: un- 
derstandest thou what thou readest? And 
he said unto him, how can I, except some 
man should shew me? We observe here a 
man perhaps conversant with the scriptures, 
but who understand them not, “ how can I 
except some man should guide me;” and he 
desired Philip that he would come up and sit 
with him. / “* Then Philip opened his mouth 
and preached unto him Jesus.” He did not 
say urito him, judge for thyself, believe no man 
nor body of men, let no man judge for thee: 
search the word of God for thyself, and believe 
for thyself: no man has any authority to explain 
the scriptures for thee. No, Sir, this was nct 
the language made use of at the time when 
men were humble and obedient; for this is 
the language of pride and disobedience.— 
Philip preached unto him, and he believed, 
because of the words of Philip. He was 
humble and docile: ‘ how can I understand, 
unless some man should guide me.” 
These are testimonies taken from the word 
of God. These you might have found, had 





you searched the scriptures as you ought: and 
the meaning of these you might have discov- 
ered, had you pleased, without the help of 
private inspiration. You might have discov- 
ed that Saul, Cornelius, and'the eunuch were 
led to a knowledge of the truth, not by read- 
ing, but by. hearing; and that they were en- 
joined, even by the spirit of truth himself, 
not to search the scriptures, and to judge for 
themselves, but to apply to the pastors of his 
church and to be directed by them. Now, 
this, according to your own words, is down- 
right popery, as you are pleased to call it.— 
But what does it prove? That the maxims of 
popery are the maxims of the spirit of God; 
that the rule of faith proposed by the church 
of popery, or the popish church, is the rule 
of faith held out by the Spirit of God: and 
that the first members of the christian church 
were not protestants, but the followers of po- 
pery, and followers of popery by the express 
command of the Almighty. 

At will be to no purpose to say, that at the 
time when the Apostles and the disciples of 
our Lord were living, their authority was a 
sufficient guide, but that as soon as they were 
taken out of the world, a guide of a different 
kind was necessary: that the Apostles knew 
this, and that therefore they wrote the books 
of the New Testament, and gave them to 
their disciples for that purpose. This, Sir, 
is all a mere supposition on your part.— 
Search the scriptures, and bring forward chap- 
ter and verse to prove that it was the case, 
and then you will be entitled to belief. 

To know which is the sight rule of faith, is 
a point of utmost importance. The whole 
system of religion depends upon it. To adopt 
a wrong rule, and to follow a false system of 
religion, are almost synonimous terms, or at 
least the second is sure to aecompany the 
first. So much, therefore, depending upon 
it, it is of essential necessity that the most 
undeniable proofs should be brought from 
the words of the inspired writings themselves. 
Such proofs you require for every article of 
faith, and the same proofs you ought to have 
for that which is the foundation of every arti- 
cle of faith which yon believe. Now what 
proofs can you bring forward? I have brought 
proofs of the strongest kind to shew that the 
scriptures were not acknowledged by the first 
christians to be the sole rule of faith, and 
you can neither discredit my testimonies, nor 
establish your own system by any other au- 
thority than a mere supposition. Sir, this is 
not scriptural on your part: and I again as- 
sert, that until you can prove from the scrip- 
tures to the contrary, the first christians were 
not protestants, but that they were followers 
of popery, as you Call it, by the express com- 
mand of the Almighty. 

It will be to no purpose for you to endea- 
vor to support your cause by saying, that af- 
ter the death of the Apostles, the faithful, by 
universal consent, began to apply to the scrip- 
tures as their only rule, or guide in matters 
of faith, and that they continued so to do, till 
popery was introduced. This, Sir, again is 
nothing more than supposition unsupported 
by scripture. But supposing that there was 
every authority for such an assertion, scrip- 
ture alone excepted, and that the concurrent 
testimony of all ages and nations declared 
that this rule was adopted immediately after 
the death of the Apostles, yet this would not 
be a sufficient authority for you. The con- 





current testimony of all ages and nations is 
what is called tradition. Now tradition is 
what you reject as no authority whatever in 
matters of faith: and would it not be incon- 
sistent to bring forward this same tradition as 
a sufficient authority for the belief of that, 
upon which the whole system of your faith is 
grounded? 

But if suppositions are to be made, allow 
me to make one, and I will not abuse your 
indulgence by making one that is either im- 
probable, or unreasonable. In order that 
the primitive christians should have made 
the scriptures of the New Testament their 
sole rule of faith, it was necessary that they 
should have ‘ead them; and that they should 
have hal read them, it was necessary that 
they should have had them to read. This is 
my supposition, and it is a very plausible one. 
Now let us reason upon it. 

In the first ages of the church, we will say 
the three first centuries, for then you will ac- 
knowledge that the church was not corrupted, 
there was an uncertainty as to which books 
were genuine and which spurious, and the 
copies of these were few in number, at least 
when compared with the number of the faith- 
ful. I wiil prove this assertion by the follow- 
ing reasons, the first, because it was not at 
that time positively defined which were the 
canonical books of the New Testament and 
which were not. The second, because print- 
ing not being then invented, no one could 
gain possession of those books unless they 
wrote them with their own hands, or purchas- 
ed them at a great price. 

In the first place it was not positively de- 
fined which were the canonical books of the 
New Testament. The Evangelists wrote 
their gospels for the benefit of the churches 
which they had founded. The same is to be 
said of the epistles, or letters which certain 
of the Apostles wrote for the instruction of 
their converts. These separate works were, 
for a length of time, circulated chiefly among 
those people to whom they were originally ad- 
dressed. By degrees they became known to 
churches afar off; and in the course of time, 
were circulated through the whole church. 
At the same time were written and circulated 
certain other books, purporting to have been 
written by some, or other of the Apostles, 
and were received as such by many in the 
different provinces, where they were publish- 
ed. Now in the mean time, until these dif- 
ferent books became universal, and until the 
genuine were separated from the spurious, 
how was it possible that the faithful could 
adopt them as their sole rule of faith? If they 
did not possess all the different parts, they 
could not judge for themselves: and if they 
possessed those which were spurious and 
placed their faith in them, they were exposed 
to the danger of error. The guide, such as 
it was, would have led them to the alterna- 
tive of believing either too little, or too much. 
There would have been no medium. And 
can you suppose for a moment that those fer- 
vent souls, those true believers, those pure 
christians, were under the sole influence of 
such a guide, and derived all their spiritual 
knowledge from it? Could such a guide have 
been a safe guide, such even as fools might 
have followed and not have erred? You will 
not say it. And yet this continued to be the 
case until the pontificate of Pope Gelasius, 
anno 494. 
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In the second place, it is much to be doubt- cording to the value of money in these times? | mitage which I perceived from the other side, 
ed whether any considerable proportion of You kpow that they who write for hire are |The heavens lowered; the clouds descended 
the faithful had in their possession the books | not very moderate in their charges, A scribe, | and flew along the surface of the earth like 
of the New Testament; and if they had in these times, ought, at least, unless he is of | Frey smoke, or ashes driven before the wind, 


them not, they could not read them, and con- 


the lowest class, (in which class, by the bye, 


began to hear a murmuring sound among 


sequently could not make them their sole rule |few are found who can write a fair hand,) tothe elms of the hermitage. 


of faith. 


In the beginning there was only have one hundred and fifty pounds a year, to| 


The hermit came forth to receive me, and 


one copy. ‘This was delivered tothe person, provide himself with pens, ink and paper, held the bridle of my mule while I alighted, 


or tothe church for which it was intended. 


‘food and raiment. This is no great allow- 


| He was a tall man with an open countenance 


This copy could not be multiplied by any ance, for materials in those times were very \and good address. He invited me into his 


other means than by writing it over again; 
for, as I before remarked, printing was not 
then invented. Now how long atime do you 
suppose it would take for one of the gospels, 
or one of the long epistles to be transcribed 
so many times as that every family might 
have a copy? 


your congregation to be their rule of faith, 


how long would it be before so many copies | 


could be written, that every one might have 
one? Could you state any given time? I 
rather suspect that you would be convinced 
that many would not give themselves the 
trouble to transcribe it at all, and of course 
could not be in possession of this rule of faith 
unless they employed other hands to tran- 
scribe it for them. 

But supposing that other letters, address- 
ed to the churches of Germany, of Italy, of 
France, of Spain, were necessary to be pro- 
cured, and to transcribed as being part of the 
rule of faith, necessary to be had and studi- 
ed, how long would it be before every fami- 
ly, even of a small congregation, could pos- 
sess a full copy? Could you form a guess 
that would be any way satisfactory? Take 
notice that the art of writing was not so uni- 
versally known at that time as it is at present. 
Supposing that we were at this time ignorant 


of the art of printing, and that the great ma- | 


jority of the people could not write, how long 
a time do you imagine it would take before 
every family in this kingdom could be provid- 
ed with a written copy of the New Testa- 
ment? You know what trouble there is, and 
what expense is incurred by the Biblical So- 
cieties, to provide every family even with a 
printed copy; but if every copy was to be 


the wealth, and all the idle hands in the king- 
dom could have completed the task in a cen- 
tury? 


how many hands would it have taken to fur- 
nish sufficient copies for this kingdom alone? 
We may fairly reckon that one person could 


not transcribe more than twelve copies of the | | oc. 


New Testament in a twelve month: it would 
consequently employ between eighty and 


year, testaments sufficient for one million of 
people. And what a number of hands must 
it have required to supply the whole church 


culty must there bave been in finding hands 
in times of persecution, when even possess- 


ing the scriptures was deemed a crime de-| 


serving of death? But putting this aside, 
what must have been the price of such a 
book if there could have been found men who 
would have written them for hire? None 
could transcribe in fair characters but litera- 
ry men, and a literary man would not require 
less time than a month to complete a copy of 
the New Testament? What would he charge 


We will suppose that a letter | 
equal to this I am writing, was delivered to | 


high. Divide this hundred and fifty by 
twelve, and you will find that a copy of the 
|New Testament would cost no less a sum 
‘than £12 10s. This would be a very mode- 
rate charge. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





| VISIT TO MOUNT VESUVIUS. * - 

| On the Sth of January, I left Naples at 
/seven o’clock in the morning, and proceeded 
to Portici. The sun had chased away the 
‘clouds of night, but the head of Vesuvius is 
always wrapt in mist. I began my journey 
up the mountain with a Cicerone, who pro- 
vided two mules, one for me and one for him- 
self. 

The ascent was at first on a tolerably wide 
|road, between two plantations of vines, which 
| were trained upon poplars, I soon began to 
|feel the cold wintry air, but kept advancing, 
and at length perceived a little below the va- 
|pors of the middle region, the tops of some 
|trees. They were the elms of the hermitage. 
|The miserable habitations of the vine-dress- 


ers were now visible on both sides, amidst a 
jrich abundance of Lachryme Christi. In 
jathor respects, I observed a parched soil, and 
naked vines intermixed with pine-trees in the 
form of an umbrella, some aloes in the hedge, 
innumerable rolling stones, and not a single 
| bird. 

On reaching the first level ground of the 
/mountain, a naked plain lay stretched before 
/me, and | had also in view the two summits 
\of Vesuvius—on the left the Somma, on the 
right the present mouth of the Volcano.— 


| These two heads were enveloped in pale 


written by the hand, can you suppose that all | Beste: Epregiens Gunes eee tan Genie 


falls in, and on the other, I began to distin- 


/guish the hollows made in the cone of the 


If there had been a regular trade w Phnagers: which I was about to climb. 


Bible writers, as there now is of Bible printers, | 


The 
lava of 1766 and 1769, covered the plain 
which I was crossing. It is a frightful smoky 


|desert, where the Java, cast out like dross 
| from a forge, displays its whitish scum upon 


a black ground, exactly resembling dried 


Leaving the cone of the Volcano to the 


ninety thousand hands to provide, ia one | right and following the road on the left, I 


|reached the foot of a hill, or rather a wall, 
| formed of the lava, which overwhelmed Her- 


| culaneum. 
sealineed.over every nation, and what difi-| with vines on the borders of the plain, and on 
: \the opposite side is a deep valley, filled by a 


| copse. 


This species of wall is planted 


The air now began to * bite shrewd- 
” 


I climbed this hill in order to visit the her- 





* The following observations were not intended for 
the public eye, as will easily be perceived from the 
particular character of the reflections which they cen- 
tain. ‘They were principally written in pencil as I as- 
cended to the crater of the volcano. I have not chosen 
to correct any part of this short journal, that I might 
not in any degree interfere with the truth of the narrative; 
but for the reasons mentioned, the reader is requested 





for his time and the paper, or parchment, ac- 


to peruse it with indulgénce. 


/cell and placed upon the table a repast of 
bread, apples and eggs. He sat down oppo- 
site to me, rested both his elbcws on the ta- 
ible, and calmly began to converse while | 
eat my breakfast. The clouds were collect. 
ed all round us, and no object could be distin- 
guished through the windows of the hermit- 
age. Nothing was heard in the dreary abyss 
of vapor, but the whistling of the wind and 
the distant noise of the waves, as they broke 
upon the shores of Herculaneum. There 
was something singular in the situation of 
this tranquil abode of Christian hospitality 
a small cell at the foot of a volcano and in the 
midst of a tempest. 

The hermit presented to me the book in 
which strangers who visit Vesuvius, are ac- 
customed to make some memorandum. In 
this volume I did not find one remark worthy 
of recollection. The French indeed, with 
the good taste natural to our nation, had con- 
tented themselves with mentioning the date 
of their journey, or paying a compliment to 
the hermit for his hospitality. It would seem 
that this volcano had no very remarkable ef- 
fect upon the visitors, which confirms me in 
the idea I some time since formed, namely, 
that grand objects and grand subjects are 
less capable of giving birth to great ideas 
than is generally supposed; for their gran- 
deur being evident, all that is added, beyond 
this fact, becomes mere repetition. The 
““nascetur ridiculus mus” is true of all moun- 
tains. 

I left the hermitage at half past two o’clock, 
and continued to ascend the hill of lava, on 
which I had before proceeded. On my left 
was the valley, which separated me from the 
Somma; on my right the plain of the cone. 
Not a living creature did I see in this horri- 
ble region, but a poor, lean, sallow, half-na- 
ked girl, who was bending under a load of 
faggots, which she had cut on the mountain. 

The clouds now entirely shut out the view; 
for the wind blew them upwards from the 
black plain, of which, if clear, I should have 
commanded the prospect, and caused them 
to pass over the lava road, upon which 1 was 
pursuing my way. J heard nothing but the 
sound of my mule’s footsteps. 

At length I quitted the hill, bending to the 
right, and re-descending into the plain of la- 
va, which adjoins the cone of the volcano, 
and which I crossed lower down on my road 
to the hermitage; but even when in the midst 
of these calcined fragments, the mind can 
hardly form to itself an idea of the appear- 
ance which the district must assume, when 
covered with fire and molten metals by an 
eruption of Vesuvius. Dante had, perhaps, 
seen it when he describes in his Hell those 
showers of ever-burning fire, which descend- 
ed slowly and in silence “ come di neve in Al- 
pe senza vento,” 

Snow was here visible in several places, 
and I suddenly discovered at intervals, Por- 





tici, Capri, Ischia, Pausilipi, the sea studded 
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with the white sails of fishing boats, and the |paims and acanthus. The volcanic matter | should hear these wanderers moaning at the 


coast of the gulph of Naples, bordered with 
orange trees, It was a view of paradise from 
the infernal regions. 

On reaching the foot of the cone, we alight- 
ed from our mules, My guide gave me a 
_long staff, and we began to climb the huge | 
mass of cinders, The clouds closed in, the 
fog became more dense, and increasing dark- 
ness surrounded us. 

Behold me now atthe top of Vesuvius, | 
where I seated myself at the mouth of the 
volcano, wrote down what had hitherto oc- 
curred, and prepared myself for a descent 
into the crater. The sun appeared, from 
time to time, through the mass of vapors, 
which enveloped the whole. mountain, and 
concealed from me one of the most beautiful 
landscapes in the world, while it doubled the 
chorrors of the place I was in. Vesuvius, 
thus separated by clouds from the enchant- 
ing country at its base, has the appearance 
of being placed inthe completest desert, and 
the sort of terror, which it inspires, is in no 
degree diminished by the spectacle of a flour- 
ishing city at its foot. 

I proposed to my guide that we should de- 
scend into the crater. He made several ob- 
jections, but this was only to obtain a little 
more money; and we agreed upon a sum, 
which he received on the spot. He then 
took off his clothes, and we walked some time 
on the edge of the abyss, in order to find a 
part which was less perpendicular, and more 
‘commodious for our descent. The guide dis- 
covered one, and gave the signal for me to 
accompany him.—We plunged down. 

Fancy us at the bottom of the gulph.* I 
despair of describing the chaos which sur- 
rounded me. Let the reader figure to him- 
self a basin, a thousand feet in circumfer- 
ence, and three hundred high, which forms 
itself into the shape of a funnel. Its borders, 
or interivr walls are furrowed by the liquid 
fire, which this basin had contained, and 
vomited forth. The projecting parts of these 
walls resemble those brick pillars, with which 
the Romans supported their enormous ma- 
sonry. Large rocks are hanging down in 
different parts, and their fragments mixed 
with cinders into a sort of paste, cover the 
bottom of the abyss. 

This bottom of the basin is p!oughed and 
indented in various manners, Near the mid- 
dle are three vents, or small mouths, recent- 
ly opened, which discharged flames during 
the occupation of Naples by the French in 
1798. 

Smoke proceeds from different points of the 
crater, especially on the side towards la Tor- 
ve del Greco. On the opposite side, towards 
Caseste, I perceived flame. When you plunge 
your hand into the cinders, you find them of 
a burning heat, several inches under the sur- 
face. The general color of the gulf is black 
as coal; but Providence, as I have often ob- 
served, can impart grace at his pleasure even 
to objects the most horrible. The lava, in 
some places, is tinged with azure, ultra-ma- 
rine, yellow and orange. Rocks of granite 
are warped and twisted by the action of fire, 
and bent to their very extremities, so that 
they exhibit the semblance of the leaves of 








* There is fatigue, but very little danger attendant ona 
descent into the crater of Vesuvius, unless the investiga- 





tor should be surprised by a sudden eruption. 


having cooled on the rocks over which it 
flowed, many figures are thus formed, such 
as roses, girandoles, and ribbons. The rocks 
likewise assume the forms of plants and ani- 
mals, and imitate the various figures which 
are to be seen in agates. 1 particularly ob- 
served on a bluish rock, a white swan model- 


led in so perfect a manner, that I could have | 
almost sworn I beheld this beautiful bird} 


sleeping on a placid lake, with its head bent 
under its wing, and its long neck stretched 
over its back like a roll of silk. 

I found here that perfect silence which I 
have, on other occasions, experienced at noon 
in the forests of America, when I held my 
breath and heard nothing except the beating 
of my heart and temporal artery. It was 
only at intervals that gusts of wind, descend- 
ing from the cone to the bottom of the crater, 
rustled through my clothes, or whistled round 
my staff. I also heard some stones, which 
my guide kicked on one side, as he climbed 
through the cinders. A confused echo, sim- 
ilar to the jarring of metal, or glass, prolong- 
ed the noise of the fall, and afterwards all 
was silent as death. Compare this gloomy 
silence with the dreadiul thundering din, 
which shakes these very places, when the vol- 
cano vomits fire from its entrails, and covers 
the earth with darkness. 

A philosophical reflection may here be 
made, which excites our pity for the sad state 
of human affairs. What is it, in fact, but 
the famous revolutions of Empires, combined 
with the convulsions of nature, that changes 
the face of the earth and the ocean? A hap- 
py circumstance would at least be, if men 
would not employ themselves in rendering 
each other miserable, during thé short time 
that they are allowed to dwell together. Ve- 
suvius has not once opened its abyss to swal- 
low up cities, without its fury surprising man- 
kind in the midst of blood and tears. What 
are the first signs of civilization and improv- 
ed humanity, which have been found, during 
our days, under the lava of the volcano? 
Instruments of punishment and skeletons in 
chains! * 

Times alter, and human destinies are lia- 
ble to the same inconstancy. ‘“ Life,” says 
a Greek song, is like the wheels of a chariot. 

Pliny lost his life from a wish to contem- 
plate, at a distance, the volcano, in the cen- 
tre of which I was now tranquilly seated. 1 
saw the abyss smoking round me. | reflect- 
ed that a few fathoms below me was a gulph 
of fire. I reflected that the voleano might 
at once disgorge its entrails, and launch me 
into the air with all the rocky fragments by 
which [ was surrounded. 

What Providence conducted me hither? 
By what chance did the tempests of the 
American ocean cast me on the plains of 
Lavinia? ‘ Lavinaque venil lillora.” I can- 
not refrain from returning to the agitations 
of this life, in which St. Augustine says that 


things are full of misery, and hope devoid of 


happiness. Rem plenam miserie, spem beati- 
tudinis inanem. Born on the rocks of Amer- 
ica, the first sound, which struck my ear on 
entering the world, was that of the sea, and 
on how many shores have I seen the same 
waves break, that find me here again! Who 
would have told me, a few years ago, that I 





* At Powpeia. 


|tombs of Scipio and Virgil, after they had 
rolled at my feet on the coasts of England, 
or the strand of Canada? My name is in 
ithe hut of the savage of Florida, and in the 
hermit’s book at Vesuvius. When shall I 
lay down, ‘at the gate of my fathers, the pil- 
grim’s staff and mantle? 

How do I envy the lot of those, who never 
quitted their native land, and have no adven- 
tures to record!— Chateaubriand. 
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Our readers will find in the present Num- 
ber of “‘ The Jesuit,” a sketch of the Cath- 
olic Lecture which the Right Rev. Bishop 
Fenwick delivered on last Sunday evening, 
in reply to the unwarrantable encomium, 
which Dr. Beecher, a minister of John Cal- 
vin, pronounced upon the saintly characters 
of the Reformers of the 16th century. Dr. 
Beecher, to shew his great erudition, singular 
judgment, and Orthodox piety, had the modesty 
to declare that “since the Advent of the 
Messiah, the Reformation was next in impor- 
tance in point of benefit and advantage to 
the human family”!!! We are sorry that he 
was not in the Cuurcu or tHe Hoty Cross 
on Sunday evening. ‘His necessary ab- 
sence from the City,” has deprived him of 
much unenviable feeling, which he certainly 
would have experienced on that occasion, 
when his assertions relative to the above- 
mentioned points were tested by the acknow- 
ledgments of the Reformers themselves:—ac- 
knowledgments, that created a powerful sen- 
sation in the large and respectable audience 
\that attended; numbers of whom probably 
never before heard such men, or rather mon- 
sters described by Protestant and cotempo- 
rary historians. 

















| The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are 
‘respectfully informed that the next Lecture 
will be given in the church of the “ Holy 
Cross,” at half past six o’clock, on Sun- 
day Evening next, by the Very Rev. T. J. 
O’Flaherty; and that arrangements will be 
made, so as to obviate the necessity of their 
remaining without doors for any length of 
time. The doors will be thrown open imme- 
diately after Vespers, and the committee of 
arrangement will consider it a duty, and feel 
pleasure in accommodating with seats such 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the various deno- 
minations as may be disposed to hear the 
Catholic Lectures. 

5c There are no stoves either in, or un- 
der the church. The committee of vigilance 
will see that no disorder, or danger shall arise 
from without. 
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From the Boston Courier. 


SKETCH OF THE CATHOLIC LEC- 
TURE. 


Delivered on last Sunday Evening by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Fenwick, 


This Lecture was intended as a refuta- 
tion of the assertions of the Rev. Doctor 
Beecher, that “ The Reformation, as a 
moral cause, was next in importance to the 
advent and death of Christ, and more and 
greater results hung upon it, than upon 
any other era,”’ &c. as reported in the Cou- 
rier of February 15th, an extract from which 
the Bishop read. The exordium of the dis- 
course was chiefly a commentary on certain 
passages in the New Testament, which in- 
culcate the necessity of unity in faith, and 
require of the followers of Christ that they 
hold fast the form of sound words. One of 
the passages most relied upon was that of 
Jesus Christ, recorded in St. John’s Gospel, 
chap. xvii. that the disciples might be one 
as he and his Father are one, in order that 
the world might believe that the father had 
sent him. This unity and purity of faith, it 
was contended, had remained in the Catholic 
Church from its first institution to the present 
time. All attempts to introduce other doc- 
trines, schisms, and heresies, had proved 
abortive. Many passages of ecclesiastical 
history were quoted to show, that, in the ear- 
ly history of the Church, every departure 
from the form of sound words was an event 
of great solicitude, and the circumstance un- 
der which St. Clement’s Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians was written, was cited as one of the 
first authority. St. Clement was the third 
successor of St. Peter, as supreme head of 
the Church, and his epistle was read, for ma- 
ny years, in the eastern churches, as one of 
the canonical books of scripture. 


ceeded to consider the moral effects of the 
Reformation, which Dr. Beeeher had pro- 
nounced as next in importance to the advent 
and death of Jesus Christ, and the charac- 
ters of the first Reformers. The portraits 
of these Reformers, the Bishop said, he should 
not undertake to delineate himself—he should 
take their characters as they had drawn them 
for each other. They might, therefore, be 
taken for correct likenesses. There was no 
other point, he said, in which these writers 
agreed, and there was probably no other point 
on which they, or any of them spoke the 
truth. He then proceeded to read from the 
works of Martin Luther, Melancthon, Zuin- 
glius, and Theodore Beza, certain passages, 
showing the opinions of those several writers 
upon the doctrines, character, and moral 
principles and habits of John Calvin. He 
gave an interesting account of Michael Ser- 
vetus—the course of his early studies—and 
made honorable mention of his genius and 
intellectual acquirements. He pursued this 


lucky resolution to visit Calvin at Geneva— 
a determination which cost him his life. The 


quisitorial tribunal, his execution and death, 
the Bishop read from works of cotemporary 
Protestant authors, and appealed to the good 
sense of his hearers to say if it was not more 
honorable (if comparison might be admitted 
in the case) to suffer martyrdom at the stake 
for simply denying the mystery of the Trini- 
ty, than to be the living author of the horri- 
ble and impious doctrines of predestination— 
doctrines, which make the God of eternal 
truth the father of lies, and the God of ever- 
lasting mercy a vindictive tyrant, foredooming 
the creatures of his hand to eternal and un- 
utterable misery. 

A brief sketch of the character of Martin 
Luther was, in like manner, given in extracts 











It was incidentally remarked in the course 


from the writings of his cotemporaries among 


sketch of the history of Servetus, to his un-| 


account of his trial before Calvin and his in-| 


of these comments, that the Bible was not ithe Reformers. Among other authorities, to 
the sole rule of faith among the Protestant illustrate the unily of faith among these 
Sects, notwithstanding those sects charged it |early Reformers, and the harmony and broth- 
as a crime upon the Catholics that individu-| erly love which characterised their proceed- 
als were not permitted to interpret scripture | ings, the Bishop» read the annexed extract 
according to their private judgment, but must | from Mr. Whitman’s Letters to Professor 


















take the interpretation of the Church. The! 
faith of these various sects was taught to| 
children, long before they could read the Bi- 
ble and interpret for themselves, The dog- 
mas of sects were taught in catechisms, long | 
betore the young disciple could exercise his | 
own mental faculties in exposition. Did any | 
disciple of Luther ever read the Bible with- | 
out finding in it the tenets of Luther? Did | 
any Swedenborgian ever read the Bible with- | 
out finding there the reveries and hallucina- | 
tions of Baron Swedenborg? Did any Wes- | 
leyan Methodist read it without finding the | 
peculiar doctrines of John Wesley? Or did| 
any modern Calvinist read it without finding 
authority for all the absurd doctrines of the 
monster John Calvin—even the most blas- 
phemous and impious of all doctrines, which 
teaches that the Eternal God is the author 
of sin, and has foredoomed all but a very | 
small portion of the human race to eternal 
damnation? 

Having finished his preliminary remarks, 
which were, chiefly as above stated, intend- 
ed to show that there could be but one true 
faith—but one form of sound words—and that 
that was the Catholic faith; the Bishop pro- 








‘and drunkards.” 


Stuart—Letter II. page 115. 
“In several of the Lutheran writers of the 


first respectability, you find the doctrine of | 


Calvinism pronounced “ sacrilezam, execran- 
dam, abominandam, et diabolicam. ‘The doc- 
trine of Calvinism is sacrilegious, execrable, 
abominable, and devilish.”’ Is this the lan- 
guage of Christian fellowship? But let us 
proceed to the sayings of the great Reform- 
ers themselves. Among other points of dif- 
ference, Luther believed the soul was mate- 
rial, and slept with the body until the resur- 
rection. 


opinion, and accordingly wrote a book to con- 


trovert this dangerous error, entitled, ‘ Psy- | 


chopannychia.” In this work, he calls all 
who advocate Luther’s doctrine of the sleep 
of the soul “ babblers, madmen, dreamers 
, Are these the most appro- 
priate expressions of brotherly love? Let us 
now hear Luther’s opinion of the spirit of 
the Calvinists. Here you have it in his own 
words. “ Spiritus Calvinisiarum est diaboli- 
cus spiritus, mendax spiritus, rebellionis et dis- 
senlionis spirilus, fuguivus, inconstans, el ver- 
lugmosus spirilus.”” ‘The spirit of the Cal- 
vinists is a devilish spirit, a lying spirit, a re- 


Calvin was violently opposed to this | 


bellious and quarrelsome spirit, a cowardly 

. . es ’ 
changing, giddy spirit.” Remember that 
these are the kind expressions of Luther’s 
friendship. Let us hear his opinion respect- 
ing the Calvinists themselves. Here you have 
it in his own words. ‘‘ Calviniste sunt fana- 
lict, progenies viperina, animicida, impii, blas- 
phemi, deceplores, sanguinarii, infernales mo- 
lossi, Germanict Turce, a Sathana missi ef: 
(obsessi, Mahometani baplizati, perdiabolati, 
transdiabolati, superdiabolati.” In Kentucky, 
I think this would be considered as going the: 
whole. I would not give the English of this 
passage, were it not to gratify my Orthodox 
readers with as many of the choice sayings 
of the venerated Reformer as my limits per- 
mit. Here it is, ‘* The Calvinists are fana- 
tics, a progeny of vipers, soul-murderers, 
impious, blasphemous, deceivers, bloodthirs- 
ty, hellish dogs, German Turks, sent and 
possessed by Satan, baptized Mahometants, 
very devilish, more than devilish, supesla- 
|tive devilish.” This is pretty strong lan- 
| guage for one “ pious and blessed” Reformer 
to use towards the followers of another, with 
whom he was on terms of perfect agreement, 
kt is certainly rather a novel mode of express-- 
ing union, harmony, affection, and cordial co- 
operation.” 

The quotations which the Bishop read from 
the works of Calvin, Luther, Beza, &c. &e. 
are not at hand, and, if they were, we should 
have some hesitation as to the propriety of 
their publication. They contained the gross- 
est charges, in language as coarse and vitu- 
peration as bitter and vulgar as the fiercest 
spirit of scorn, resentment, and persecution 
could dictate; and the Bishop, more than 
once, was stopped in the middle of a sentence 
by the occurrence of words which he did not 
think proper to pronounce. To show the 
‘moral effects of the Reformation,” the Bishop: 
read a long extract from Erasmus, an author, 
who, he said, would not be suspected of par- 
tiality to the Church of Rome. This extract 
represented the people as in a state of insub- 
ordination to rulers, and addicted to all sorts 
of irregularities, in all places where the Re- 
formation prevailed. The discourse lasted 
about two hours, and was broken off some- 
what abruptly, on the presumption that the 
patience of the audience as well as that of 
the speaker was exhausted, and a promise 
that the subject should be resumed and _pur- 
sued at another time. 








(From. the Catholic.] 
ON BEAUTY. 
Forma bonum fragile est: quantumque-accedit ad annos, 


Fit minor; et spatio carpitur ipsa suo. 
| Non viole semper, nec hiantia lilia, florent: 





| Et riget, amissa spina relicta rosa. 

| Et tibi jam cani venient, formose, capilli; 

| Jain venient, rage, que tibi corpus arent. 

| Jam molire animum, qui durat; et adstrue forme; 

Solus ad extremos permanet ille rogos, 

Ovid. 

‘* Beauty is but a perishable good, which loses by du- 
ration, and is wasted with age. Neither the violet nor 
the expanding lilly is always in bloom; and rugged is- 
the thorn when stripped of its rose. Grey hairs shall 
spoil all thy comeliness, and wrinkles shall plough thy 
polished brow. Improve then the mind which endureth, 
and make it a substitute for beauty. It alone will tarry 
with thee through life, and accompany thee to the grave.”’ 





Beauty of person is certainly a very great 
natural advantage, in as much as it is sure 
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at once to conciliate the good wiil of all who 
behold it, and to interest them in its favor. 

This feeling is universal, and therefore in- 
spired by the Creator for some generally wise 
and beneficent end. 

Whether beauty of body is intended as the 
sign of beauty of mind, and as such, is in- 
stinctively taken; just as one is apt to judge 
of the inmate’s quality by the elegant exte- 
rior mansion, or whether it is merely the 
feeling of taste, which admires and covets 
most what is most perfect of its kind; sure it is 
that he must be of a very coarse and callous 
mould, who feels no such kindly emotion, no 
such friendly sympathy arising in his bosom, 
at the site of exquisite beauty. 

There is nothing at all improbable in con- 
ceiving it the sign of mental worth, though 
those possessing it are often found the most 
worthless of their species. May not these 
have become such, though originally formed 
the most perfect; and there is many a proof 
upon record that the most perfect, when once 
depraved, are the most depraved of any? A 
general rule is not destroyed by the excep- 
tions found to it. 

It is true again that we frequently meet 
with others ugly and deformed in the extreme; 
yet, whose worth and good sense are of the 
most exalted kind. Such as Asop and a 
Socrates are reported to have been. But 
these may form to the opposite rule only sim- 
ilar exceptions: which conjecture seems in- 
deed confirmed by the avowal of Socrates 
that he felt within himself all that native 
baseness and propensity to vice, which an 
eminent physiognomist had ascribed to him 
from his looks and appearance; but which, 
as he said, he had made it his constant en- 
deavor to subdue, by practising the opposite 
virtues. A good face, after all, if it is not, 
ought at any rate to be the indication of a 
choice and generous mind. 

Deformity, however, is a less sure subject 
of surmise, since it all may be but the effect 
of accident. Yet J feel myself as naturally 
repulsed by this last as I am attached by the 
former. 

Neither, to be sure, can form any safe cri- 
terion to gu by, as man by his free will has 
the power of debasing in himself a mind the 
most noble and dignitied: or, by struggling 
against every natural difficulty and obstacle, 
of improving a less perfect one, and exalting 
itto no common pitch of real worth and ex- 
cellence. The banetul effects also of fond- 
hess and flattery alter for the worse the natu- 
ral condition of the one, while they spare, 
and spoil not the other. 

Notwithstanding all this, the face is right- 
ly considered as the index of the mind, which 
shews to our fellow creatures all the feclings 
We wish to express, and likewise betrays to 
them, even in spite of us, those which we 
Wish to conceal. How often, when the tongue 
is false, do the looks give it the lie, and warn 
Us against crediting its strongest assevera.- 
tions! But when a comely countenance is 
in league with a deceitful tongue to impose 
upon us, we have no other natural means af- 
forded of knowing what is passing in the minds 
of our fellow creatures, or of guessing their 
designs, which for no good purpose are kept 
80 closely folded up within them. Such an 
extreme case of duplicity as this, is, howev- 
er, providentially for the safety and welfare 
of mankind, a very rare one; and we would 





consider the wretch as an uncommon mon- 
ster in society, who is discovered at last to 
have been such a consummate impostor. 

Yet beauty, though so lovely a quality, so 
universally admired, and so desirable, is a 
dangerous charge to those who possess it, 
especially to the weaker half of our species, 
whose peculiar, perquisite nature has doomed 
it to be; for, besides the vanity with which it 
is apt to inspire them, and which so often 
makes them turn to bad account the best na- 
tural dispositions, and most valuable endow- 
ments, either through their neglect to improve 
them, relying too much on the advantage of 
a fine exterior, or their abuse of them; it ex- 
poses particularly the fair sex to every tempt- 
ing allurement of vice, and too frequently 
proves in the end the very bane and ruin of 
their virtue; consequently the disturber of 
their peace, and the destroyer of their hap- 
piness both here and hereafter. It should 
therefore prove some consolation to those not 
so gifted by nature with a facinating appear- 
ance, to be thus exempt’d from the many 
dangers which attend it, and the fatal conse- 
quences of the numberless temptations, to 
which it is continually exposed. Not to say 
but what those have the most merit, who gain 
the victory in such a conflict, though the un. 
attacked are most secure; nor ever experi- 
ence the evils resulting from a defeat. It 
should also make such regret their want of 
beauty the less, to know that nothing on earth 
is more perishable and transient. It not on- 
ly withers with age, and decays like a flow- 
er, when its short season is o’er: but it is of- 
ten nipped in the bud, or in all its full spread 
bloom, by sudden disease. The slightest 
sickness impairs, or destroys it. Its delicate 
frame is shaken with every blast, and its love- 
ly form, on which we used to gaze with such 
admiration and transport, thrown prostrate on 
the ground, all soiled in dirt, and blended 
with its native earth; the eompanion left, and 
a prey of rottenness and the worm. 

Frequent and serious meditation on death 
is the most infallible cure to all the moral in- 
firmities of the mind; but particularly to the 
vanity we are apt to feel at being endowed 
with a fair form and prepossessing exterior. 
It is impossible to indulge in such vanity, if 
we but reflect on the appalling change which 
that form undergoes after death, and its hide- 
ous and humbling transmutation in the grave. 





From the Kingston Patriot. 
THE ROCHESTER MEETING. 


Editors, who in the pursuit of their voca- 
tion, discard from their contemplation, every 
thing which in sincerity they believe, would 
be injurious to Religion and public morals, 
and labor with intensity and zeal to dissemi- 
nate such information, as with the same sin- 
cerity they are convinced will have a tenden- 
cy to improve both, have their moments of 
secret triumph and refined enjoyment. ‘The 
finer sensibilities of our nature,” as says 
philosopher Ely, are all at work in prepara- 
tion of their mental feast, and, as the same 
philosopher remarks, inspire them with “ aug- 
mented engagedness,” in their philanthropic 
schemes. Such triumph, and such enjoy- 
ment, is ours this day, in giving to our fellow 
subjects the residue of the Rochester meet- 
ing, and the extract from a sermon preached 








to a numerous congregation by a Baptist min- 
ister. Rochester has been termed “ the sink 
of Orthodoxy,” but it has nobly vindicated 
its reputation from so foul an aspersion. Ne- 
ver did acity manifest a more genuine love of 
rational freedom, or a more just abhorrence 
of a mock-priesthood with Mammon for their 
God, and the simple and confiding for their 
prey. Canadians, read, O read, the doings of 
these worthy and enlightened people; and 
read the Baptist minister’s sermon; and not 
in haste, but dwell and reflect upon them, 
and get them finally by heart, that they may 
never be out of your memories. Make your 
children read them too. Early impressions 
are very durable, therefore it is of great con- 
sequence to give the minds of children an 
early bias to virtue, and to imbue them with 
detestation of hypocrisy and fraud. None, 
more than the Orthodox, are aware of the 
power of early impressions, and therefore it is, 
that they have set on foot the Sunday School 
Union, for the purpose of training up children 
in fanatical hatred of all mankind, but their 
own sect, in order to the organization of a 
force, which they calculate would be irresisti- 
ble, for the perpetration of the overthrow of 
the American Government, and the substitu- 
tion of an ecclesiastical tyranny. You will now 
be made sensible of the truth of what we 
have said about the American tract societies, 
and much other of the Orthodox catch-penny 
trash; for the Rochester people, and the Bap- 
tist sermon together, make it astonishingly 
plain to the understandings of all, that the 
whole scheme of these monsters in human 
shape, is a deadly conspiracy against the 
whole human race, whom they would bind in 
one noose, and individually swing, or let 
loose, as they would, or would not be, their 
humble servitors to pander to their passions. 
When you have read these invaluable docu- 
ments, your astonishment will be extreme, 
that such enemies of mankind should have 
been able to find advocates and supporters 
here; yet such is the melancholy fact. No 
less than four presses are squeaking forth 
their praises, that a warm nest may be with 
softest down ready. lined to their hands in 
Canada, when they are driven howling from 
the United States, with contumely and scorn. 
We have never met with any thing more im- 
proving to the mind than those two documents, 
and that they may be extensively disseminat- 
ed, we shall put both together in a pamphlet 
form,and sell them for an old song for the pub- 
lic good. A newspaper is apt to get torn and 
mislaid, while a pamphlet will be taken care 
of and transmitted to posterity; and it would 
be well that our children, and our children’s 
children, should know what was done in the 
days of their grandfathers, to secure their 
happiness and peace, that ‘they may think of 
them with affection and gratitude, as we do 
to this hour of the bold spirits who procured 
for us the inestimable blessings of Ma 

Charta, which opened to mankind the first 
dawn of rational liberty. Can this public 
imagine for an instant, that they can look to 
any but an independent press, for what is go- 
ing on among our neighbors in the Uuited 
States concerning ecclesiastical matters?— 
No. If you want to hear of the corruptions 
of the English church, look to the Guardian 
and Watchman, and the most greedy after 
slander will be amply gratified. But inquire 
what is doing in the States, and they tell yoe 
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By the side of the stream the spirit will stand, 
And the grace thou hast sought will impart. 
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